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THE LATEST urtuk GAME. 
AWFULLY PLEASED WITH HERSELF THIS EVENIN’, 
Way, 


‘Tue Ducuess 1s Lo 
“Whar! 


MATTER 7?” 


Pact 


Wuar’s THe 
Epiror or THE Per Poopie 


‘KING 


HAVEN'T YOU HEARD ? SHE'S JUST BEEN MADE iN THE Upper Crost Macazine! 








Though somewhat shortish off the tee, | le much admires the luscious lays 
Composed by Mrs. Woopronpe-F ixpen, 


He seldom foozles his approaches ; 
And ladies readily agree And | have heard him highly praise 
That he’s the very best of coaches. The lilt of Camppet.’s * Hohenlinden.”’ 
And if in singles he may fail | Unmoved by dietetic whims, 
He quaffs whatever tipple ’s handy, 


A MODERN NABOB. 


UGH five-and-twenty seasons, spent 
| Where man is either brown or yellow, 
| Have to our friend’s complexion lent 


\ warmth emphatically mellow, Against the longest drivers pitted, 


s accents are so full and clear, 
llis curls so generously cluster, 
i'd never guess that his career 


|In foursomes, whether mixed or male, 


His taste in raiment quite suggests 


Had nearly closed its thirteenth lustre. 


tund in form, yet not obese ; 
Square built, or more correctly cubi 
scarcely ever shows a crease 
pon his countenance cherubic. 
vears an everlasting smile 
f such impeccable sincerity, 
e but a cynic, steeped in guile, 
Could venture to impugn its verity. 


_ A bachelor of ample means, 
He stays in Yorkshire for the shooting ; 


Th 


n flits awhile to Southern scenes 
ill April’s blasts have ceased thei 
hooting. 


\ month or two in town he spends 


Vill Fashion’s whirl grows hot and | 


heady, 
n starts with some congenial frien 
' golf until the grouse are ready. 


a 


The sojourner in regions torrid ; 
| And in the pattern of his vests 
He shows a leaning tow'rds the florid. 
He runs to highly-coloured ties, 
He lays his colour on in splashes, 
| And on the tennis-lawn supplies 
| Relief by his flamboyant sashes. 


| His skill is cordially admitted. 
| 
| 
c, 


| His conversation never flags, 
| He never uses slang expressions, 
He quotes a few Horatian tags, 
He keeps an album of confessions, 
He thinks that an excess of brain 
Impairs the real charm of ladies, 
ir | He finds the novels of Haut. Carve 
| Are quite as noble as Quo Vadis. 
Above Parnassus’ lower slope 
He has no notion of ascending, 
ls' But Linpsay Gorpon, Laurence Hope, 
Fill him with ecstasy unending. 


And nightly in succession brivns 
His glass with Clicquot, port, 
brandy ; 
He sleeps nine solid hours at niglit 
Untroubled by digestive worries, 
And still retains his appetite 
For chutney and the hottest curries. 


Distinguished in the smoking-room 
For yarns of tropical adventure 
Elsewhere he’s careful to assum 
An attitude that baffles censure, 
Surprising clerics by his flow 
| Of talk on foreign fanes and minster: 
And cheerfully prepared to go 
And dance with uninviting spinsters 
How long, you ask, can he maintain 
This bounding, boyish versatility ? 
I know not; and it gives me pain 
To link him with the least senility. 
| But let me, ere this rhyme is o'er, 
| One pious aspiration utter, 
That I may see him at four-seore 
Still wield his famous wooden putter 
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THE LICHTNING CUIDE TO LONDON; 


Or, Tue Sreavcer’s Vane Mecum. 
Trips to Lovely London are now being 
rganised all over the U.S.A. Many 
persons fail to extract the best of this 
sojourn here through insufficient or 
erroneous information being supplied to 
them. Mr. Punch proposes to alter a 
that by the following terse but illumina 


tive hints 


Tue Tower 

Of old the quickest way to the Tower 
to offend Hexry tue Eicutn; but 
the Underground is now recommended. 
In crossing Tower Hill be careful not to 
ose your head. The principal attractions 
of the Tower are the Crown Jewels, 
which may or may not be paste, and the 
Beef-eaters, who are fed on prime cuts 
it ten, twelve, two and four every day. 
Tie Mist 

From the Tower it is an easy walk to 
the Mint, which has been placed close 
the interests of the Beef-eaters, 
efforts constantly bring on an 
indigestion that only ecréme de menthe 


was 


by in 


whose 


can mitigate 
Tue Bank or ENG ann. 

Few places of resort would better 
repay the acquisitive tourist than this, 
but visitors are not encouraged, and the 
rules as to keeping off the grass are very 
stringent 
Sr. Pavw's 

No visit to London is complete unless 
one has confided a secret to the Whisper 
ing Gallery of St. Paul's. ‘fo return to 
Wisconsin without such an achievement 


to boast of is to court disaster as a 


European traveller. St. Paul's is Lon 
don's largest temple and the biggest 
Wren's nest ever built. The Christian 
law is upheld in the nave, but the 


nside of the dome is strictly Mosaic. 
Tue Tones 

\ modest twopence entitles one to the 
freedom of these curious subterraneous 


passages —the Catacombs of London 
(ne must be very careful how one 
walks, as electric trains run almost 


continuously, and the space between the 
and the wall is inconsiderable. 
Only very diligent search will yield the 
skeletons and desiccated bodies of monks 
which no doubt are stored here. 


tram 


‘THe GRrirFiy. 

Chis noble if obsolete fowl, who is 
actuaily a dragon and not a griffin at all, 
marks the site of Temple Bar, a famous 
drinking saloon for barristers which was 
removed some twenty years ago after a 
wave of teetotalism passing over the legal 
profession rendered it useless. 


(‘nartna Cross Station. 
One of the finest of the S. E. & C. R. 


London termini. On this platform the 
ends of the earth are said to meet, 
and a number of trains start from it 
every day and are never heard of again. 
| Weary of waiting for the arrival of one 
of the faster expresses, the roof lately 
| fell down ; but it is now being repaired. 


| Trae ALGAR SQUARE. 

| Trafalgar Square is free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. On 
other days there is a sraall charge. The 
air here is very good. ‘The lions are fed 
once a day —on railway refreshment buns 
made of the same material. There is no 
law against visitors climbing the Nelson 
Column, but it is not usually done. 


THe Nationa, GaALiery. 

This is London's finest collection of 
Old Masters. ‘The peculiarity of the 
Exhibition is that every picture was 
painted by hand, and none is for sale. 
Officers are stationed at the gates 
especially to prevent visitors from carry- 
ing away the pictures—even the little 
The most valuable of the recent 
acquisitions is the famous undraped 
Suffragette, known as “Venus and 
Cupid,” by Ve vasquira. 


ones. 


NationaL Linerat Civ. 

No one should miss this Club, and it 
is quite unnecessary to be a member. 
You go right in, shouting “C.-B. for 
ever!” and the marble halls are your 
own. So many National Liberals were 
never before gathered together as in this 
palace of political righteousness. It will 
be useless to try to take away the nail 
scissors, as they are chained to the wall. 


New Scortanp Yarp. 

It is well ever to keep as far from this 
building as possible; unless by chance 
one is a murderer, in which case one 
could not do better than take lodgings 
next door or even join the Force. 

Toe THames. 

London is situated on this river, but 
jone may easily not notice the circum- 
istance. The Thames is celebrated also 
for its extraordinary number of empty 
| passenger steamers which ply for hire 
|all day long, and, although large bonuses 
jare offered, have never yet induced a 
passenger to board them. There is no 
icharge for looking at the river or cross- 
|ing it on a bridge. 





Houses or PARLIAMENT. 
The home of the English Wrixston 
Cnurcui.t, who shares this noble build- 


ing with Mr. Byres. <A _ handsome, 
rambling residence, much used _ to 


advertise whisky. 
WestMINSTER ABBEY. 

Great men lie here also—but in 
another way. Visitors desirous to see 
this historic pile (as it has been tersely 





called) should make haste, for the vibra- 
tion caused by motor buses is said to be 
hastening its end. 
Mapame Tussavp’s. 

London's principal gallery of wax- 
works, or the Modellers’ Who's Who. 
Our only man of eminence never yet 
reproduced in wax is Mr. Lovis Wary 
for obvious reasons. Many murders are 
committed solely from a desire to be 
| added to the Marylebone Road Valhalla ; 
while men have become Cabinet Ministers 
on no other grounds. 

Having given a liberal five minutes to 
each of the places named and described 
above, the traveller from Higgsville, Pa., 
or Syracuse, Wis., can return by the next 
boat, fully satisfied with his knowledge 
of London. 





THE END OF THE SEASON. 

Dearest Darnye,—Everyone says the 
Season has been “ dull” and a “ failure,” 
yet everyone professes to have had | 
individually “a ripping time,”—so it 


must have been the others who were 
stupid. A good many hostesres, who 


think they have made their mark, will | 
find that the impartial eye of history | 
judges otherwise. Norty and I are 
quite agreed that the only hostess in 

















London this summer who has offered 
us anything of a novelty has been Lady | 
Ciarces with her Jiu-Jitsu balloon | 
parties. 

Myself, I nearly had my Season | 
spoiled by Aunt GoLpINGHAM coming | 
out of her retirement and quartering | 
herself on us while she looked for a| 
town-house. She did her level to make! 
herself a first-class nuisance; but as| 
she’s a widow without encumbrance 
and simply rolling, of course we have to| 
be civil to her. Norty and Bass have} 
been very good in taking her off our) 
hands a bit. At first she was inclined | 
to be boresome and preachy, but, after | 
making her own observations on some 
choice specimens of our juvenile-antiques 
she took on a sort of ponderous skittish- 
ness, and was duly grateful to me| 
(showing it in a very decent way, I own)| 
for helping her to put back the clock 
| by taking her to the right places for 
her frocks and toques and (tell it not in| 
Gath, my dear!) her transformations 
She now wishes to be styled “ Grorct, 
Lady Gotpmcnam,” and doesn’t remem | 
ber anything more than fifteen years) 
ago. When she first came to us sbe| 
had a memory as long as a court-train. | 
and remembered things way back 
the seventies. Curious effect of London 
air, isn't it? No wonder Londoners 
are so given to losing their memories 
altogether, and themselves too! 

One of the brightest spots in the 
Season has been having Norry for a pal. 


eee 
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King Edward the First . 
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CARNARVON, 1284—1906. 


. Mr. Lioyp-Georoe. 


The Infant Prince . 


. The New Minister for Welsh Education. 
Mr. Liovp-Georse (M.P. for Carnarvon). “LOOK YOU NOW; THIS IS YOUR MAN, WHATEFFER.” 


[According to tradition, Eowaro Tae First presented his infant son, the first Prince of Wags, to the Welsh chieftains a Caruarvan, 
holding him up in his arms, and saying, in the Welsh tongue, “This is your man!) 
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Boy (reassuringly). “Ir’s at ricut, Miss, 


I’M ONLY LOOKING FOR 





emaeme \ 
¥ M \orras ne 


OUR CRICKET-BALL!” 








We have met constantly, and have had 
simply splendid talks about “ Men and 
Things,” as he puts it, though I own I 
don’t think. it’s a particularly nice way 
of referring to us. He is by way of 
being quite a philosopher, you know, 
and his philosophy is that “ Life is a 
rotten business, and nothing matters 
much.” ‘Together we have looked at 
the people who form our world by 
“dry-light” (that’s another of his clever 
phrases) and have sized them up with 
all their littlenesses and absurdities. 
I don’t mean that we think we're better 
than they are, but, well, you see, we ’re 
philosophers, and look at things accord- 
ingly. I lent Norty my notes on the 
Piato lectures last spring, and we 
thoroughly discussed the Platonic philo- 
sophy. He says my views have plenty 
of insight, but that, like all women’s 
views, they lack grasp. I don’t mind 
about that. I would never wish to be 
thought grasping. 

Norty is a dear boy, and, though it 
was quite understood between us from 
the first that we could neither of us 
afford to be romantic and, of course, 
we would not do anything so provincial, 


not to say suburban, as to fall in love, 
yet I do hope he won't be miserable 
when he hears something. 
I have said “ Yes.” Now, my dear, please 
don’t prepare to kiss me and cry over 
me and be Karly Victorian. It’s not that 
sort of “ Yes,” but a prudent, common- 
sense one. He proposed the other night 
at one of Mrs. Jimmy Saarpe’s “ spur-of- 
the-moment” parties (she sends out the 
invitations, post-cards, with “ Come and 
have some fun” on them, the same day). 
“The Powers that be” would never 
have forgiven me, nor would I ever have 
forgiven myself, had I refused Jostan 
Meuutimiy, for he is rich “ beyond the 
dreams,” and might have had any girl 
for the asking (the Duchess of DunsTaBLe 
made a dead set at him for Wrsyie or 
Cuckoo). 
must think of my family. My fourth 
season is just over, Joan has been out 
more than a year, and Hitpecarpe is 
clamouring to leave the schoolroom and 
let loose her attractions on Society, and, 
in short, London expects every girl to 
do her duty, just as Hngland expects 
every man. to do his. 

I believe I said some horrid things 


For, DAPHNE, | 


Then you know, dearest, 1) 


about Josian Mevriwut in one of my 
letters. You can forget those now, my 
dear, if you like, or, if you don't like, 
you needn't, it’s all one to your BLancnr. 

I own I’m a bit worried about Norry. 
Will he be bitter and angry? | wonder 
Being philosophers, we have quite settled 
such matters together in theory, but, 
when it comes to practice, men are not 
quite so sensible or consistent as we are. 

Jusqu'da tantét, m’amie, 
Ever thine, BLancne. 

P.S.—I needn’t have worried about 
how Norry would take the news of my 
engagement. Jt seems he has been en 
gaged a week to Aunt Goldingham!! 1 
}won't say I’m surprised. After four 
| Seasons, to be surprised is a Lost Art, 
But one can still be deeply disquated. 





Commercial Candour. 

From a hoarding at Croydon.) 

Jones’ Corree Essence. 
ABSOLUTELY NOTHING LIKE IT. 


Free Ficur i tHe Frenca CHamper. 
ALL THE WINNERS. 
“ Star” Poater, 
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BY-LAWS FOR BALLOONISTS. 


may be guilty of reckless steering, 
furious driving, or generally riotous 


Ix view of the fact that air-travel is| behaviour in aerial transit shall have 


popular and 
and the 


increasingly 
“ week-ends ” 


becoming 


that ballooning 


weronautic rest-cure are now in favour, | 
| 
it is imperative that speedy measures 


should be taken to reinforce the powers 
f the police and safeguard that portion 
f the public who are henceforth to be 
known as literally the “lower classes.” 
lhe following regulations are therefore 
nder consideration 

|. The term “airship” shall include 

ery balloon, aerostat, aeroplane, kite, 
parachute, projectile, gas-bag, spring 


heel boots, or any other device what- 
soever at any stage disconnected with 
terra firma, whereby one or more 
human beings may be transported, 
propelled or dropped from point to 
point through the atmosphere. The 
rdinary steam round-about, the Maxim 


Flying-machine at Earl's Court, diving 
boards, boat-swings, lifts, 
gallows of all kinds shall not therefore 
come under tlhe designation “ airship.” 

c shall be considered 
who, whether tired of life, 
of ranked among the 

Uppe r Ten and entered in Burke's 
Balloonage, nervous of motor-buses, fond 
of téte-a-tétes with variety actresses, or 
from any other motive, shall, intention 
ally or unintentionally, travel by an 
airship. 

4. In order that the immemorial 
rights of property may be respected, it 
shall a trespass for any 


Persons as 
aeronauts 


anxious being 


be deemed 


aeronaut to sail within a perpendicular | 


mile of any inclosure, unless by per 
mission of the owner of the territorial 
surface. Any such proprietor wishing 
to reserve the entire usufruct of the air- 
block above his land to a height not 


exceeding five miles, must exhibit as a| 


notice the words “Ancient Lights” in 
horizontal lettering, legible at that 


distance without the aid of a telescope. 

1. Ordinary aeronauts shall confine 
themselves to the volumes of atm sphere 
vertically the recognised land- 
thoroughfares, and shall take short cuts 
at their peril. 
5. Airships going down wind shall 
give way to those beating up, and if 
there be not room to pass on the level, 
shall sail either above or below the latter 
vessels. When the wind is abeam, the 
usual nautical rule of the road is to be 
observed 

6. It shall be accounted a misdemean- 
our to drop hand-bills, waste paper, soiled 
linen, bottles, ballast, or any articles 
whatever on to private property from 
airships passing overhead. All such 
refuse must be collected by the local 
dust-balloons. 

7. “ Week-end”’ parties, beanfeasters, 
cheap-trippers, and other aeronauts who 


above 


their licences endorsed. 

8. It shall be forbidden to take snap- 
shots or other photographic bird's-eye 
views of back-gardens and _ private 
| premises, to trail ropes indiscriminately 
| over house-tops, to collide against factory 
\chimneys, to come to anchor except in 
'duly authorised trees, or to take other 
liberties with terrestrial objects. 
| 9. Every aeronaut transgressing the 
‘above regulations shall come to ground 
‘after being challenged by a police-boat. 
If the offender refuse to take notice of 
such challenge, a shot shall be first fired 
lacross his bows, and, failing surrender, 
| his vessel shall then be punctured. 
| 10. The existing number of coroners 
shall be increased by one for each 
parish. Zic-Zac. 








| 


elevators and | 


CHARIVARIA. 


THe annual manceuvres in actual war 
conditions have recently been taking 
| place in Central America. 


It would seem to be impossible to 
please everybody. Das Deutsche Volks- 
blatt, the organ of the Vienna Christian 
Socialist Clerical Anti-Semites, is annoyed 
that Dreyrus should have been acquitted. 


Meanwhile General Mercier, whose 
virulent attacks on us during the Boer 
War will be remembered, has given 
further proof of the genuineness of his 
|opinions of our country. Realising the 
requirements of poetic justice he has 
banished himself to what he considers 
a Devil’s Isle. 





An ingenious attempt has been made 
to foster anti-Semitism in South Africa. 
A contemporary declares that it will be 
found that any barbarities which have 
taken place in Natal are the work of 
Native Levis. 


Those who love picturesque old cus- 
toms were delighted at the recent revival 
in the French Chamber of Deputies of 
Nose-pulling and Face-slapping, practices 
which had shown signs of falling into 
desuetude. wee" 

A speaker at a meeting of a Peace 
Association implored mothers not to give 
their children tin soldiers or air-guns. 
To take the place of these toys the 
Society of the Friends of the Enemies 
of Great Britain is, we hear, preparing 
to place on the market at a popular 
price a large consignment of little 


banners, no longer saleable abroad, 
bearing the inscription A bas les 





Anglais ! 





In spite of statements to the contrary, 
we understand that Mr. AsquirH is by 
no means in favour of the reduction of 
the Army proposed by Mr. Hatpaxe. 
Mr. Asquiru thinks that the growing 
power of the Suffragettes has been lost 
sight of. 5 : 

It is rumoured that the London 
County Council intends, as soon as it has 
control of the London Volunteers under 
Mr. Hatpane’s scheme, to convert their 
steam-boats into ironclads. 

“Our object,” said Mr. Havpane, “ has 
been to produce a force which could 
contract or expand according to policy.” 
Our South African army, it will be re- 
membered, failed badly in contracting. 


“Mr. Le Gatwiexye, I am informed,” 
says Mr. Snorter in The Sphere, “has 
become naturalised as an American 
citizen, a thing that is very rarely done 
by either Englishmen in America or 
by Americans in England.” This 
statement confirms the rumour that 
Mr. Ssorrer has Irish relations by 
marriage. 


More sensational Cricket! Our ex- 
tract is from The Liver Echo: 
“Runs were coming briskly at first 
consequent on Granam driving May 
finely for a couple and getting him to 
leg for 30.” This is leg-pulling with a 
vengeance. 


The cow which swallowed a cricket 
ball at King’s Sutton has died—after 
cautioning her companions against the 
dangers of eating tinned apples. 


The Plaistow land-grabbers have been 
busily engaged in collecting coppers, 
but it is prophesied that very soon the 
coppers will be busily engaged in col- 
lecting the Plaistow land-grabbers. 


The Army Council directs the atten- 
tion of responsible officers to the practice, 
frequent among soldiers, of wearing caps 
of obsolete patterns when walking out. 
The men should take a lesson from the 
members of the other sex, who invariably 
wear the latest fashion no matter how 
ugly it may be. 7 

The Poplar rate-payers, it has been 
announced, must pay for the cost of the 
Poplar inquiry. The L.C.C., it will be 
remembered, also expend large sums in 
providing amusement for the people. 

An immense impetus has been given 
to the teaching of singing in the United 
States by a report that a lady who was 
knocked down by a lion in the Rocky 
Mountains rendered the beast helpless 
by singing to him. 
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MY TEAM. 
1f.— Tur Serecrion ComMirrer. 


ue Committee consisted of Henry 


ind myself. Originally it was myself 
alone, but as soon as I had selected 
Henry | proceeded to co-opt him, resers 
ing to myself, however, the right of a 
casting vote in case of any difference of 
opinion One arose, almost immediately, 
ve! HicGins Henry said 


t) That HiaGins had once made 97. 
b) That he had been asked to play 
for | county, 


That he was an artist, and we} 


had arranged to have an artist in the 


In reply I pointed out 
That 97 was an extremely un- 
like ly number for anyone io have made. 
hat if he had been asked he 
evidently hadn’t accepted, which showed 
the sort of man he was; besides which, 
what was his county 
That, assuming for the moment he 
had made 97, was it likely he would 
consent to go in last and play for a draw, 
which was why we wanted the artist? 
\nd that, anyhow, he was a jolly bad 
artist 
That hadn't we better put it to 


the vote 


2 


This was accordingly done, and an 
exciting division ended in a tie. 
| e in favour of Hiaains l 
Those against Higotns l 
The Speaker gave his casting vote 
iguinst Hiaains. 
Prior to this, however, I had laid before 


the House the letter of invitation. It] 
vas as follows (and, | flatter myself, | 


bined tact with a certain dignity): 


DEAR . lam taking a team into 
the country to play against the village | 
eleven. The ground and the lunch are 


“i Do you think you could manage 
7 d £ 


to come down? I know you are very 
busv just now with 
Contangers, 
briefs, 
Clients, 
Your Christmas number, 
etc., etc 


but a day in the country would do you 
coun l | hear from Jack 


sides’) that you are in great form this 
eason. I will give you all particulars | 
about trains later on. (Good-bye. Re 

member me to How is ? 


* Ever yours. 
P.S.—-Old Henry is playing for us 
Ile las strained himself a little and 
pl ibably won't bowl much, so | expect 
we shall all have a turn with the ball. 
“Or, | don’t think you have ever met 
Hlexry Barron the cricketer. He is very 
keen on meeting you. 
has seen you play somewhere. He will 
be turning out for us on Friday. 


or * from all | 


Apparently he 


“P.P.S.—We might manage to have 
some Bridge in the train. 


“That,” I said to Henry, “is what | 
call a clever letter.” 
‘What makes you think that ? 
It is all clever,” I said modestly ; 
‘but the cleverest part is a sentence at 
the end. ‘I will give you all particulars 
about trains later on.’ You see | have 
been looking them up, and we 


” 





leave 


London Bridge at 11.45 p.m.” 

The answers began to come in the 
next day. One of the first was from 
| Bouton, the solicitor, and it upset us 
altogether. For, after accepting the 
invitation, he went on: “I am afraid | 
ldon’t play Bridge. As you may re- 
member, [ used to play chess at 
Cambridge, and I still keep it up.” 

“ Chess,” said Henry. “ That's where 


Victoria at 7.30 a.m. and get back to} 


“ Anything, if you ‘ll go.” 

“ May I have that in writing?” 

He handed me a rejection form. 

“There you are. And I'll do any- 
thing you like on Friday.” 

I went back to Henry, and told him 
the good news. 

“1 wonder if he ‘ll mind being Black,” 
said Henry. “That's the chap that 
always gets mated so quickly.” 

“T expect they ll arrange it among 
|themselves. Anyhow, we've done our 
| best for them.” 
| “It’s an awful business getting up a 
team,” said Henry thoughtfully. “ Well, 
we shall have two decent sets of Bridge, 
anyway. But you ought to have arranged 
for twelve aside, and then we needn't 
have had any of this Chess bother.” 

“It’s all the fault of the rules. Some 
day somebody will realise that four 





White plays and mates in two moves. 
And there's a Black too. 
thing.” 

“ We shall have to get a Black. This 
is awful.” 

“Couldn't Botroy do problems by 
himself all the time?” 

“That would be rather bad luck on 
him. No, look here. Here’s Caney. 
Glad to come, but doesn’t Bridge. He’s 
the man.” 

Accordingly we wired to Carey: “ De 
you play chess? Reply paid.” He 
answered, “No. Why?” 

“Carey will have to play that game 
with glass balls. Solitaire. Yes. We 
must remember to bring a board with 
us. 

“ But what about the Chess gentle- 
man?” asked Henry. 

‘I must go and find one. 
| had one refusal.” 
| There is an editor I know slightly, 
so I called upon him at his office. | 

found him writing verses. 
| “ Be brief,” he said, “I'm frightfully 
| busy.” 

“I have just three questions to ask 
you,” | replied. 
| ‘“ What rhymes with ‘ yorker’?” 

“ That wasn’t one of them.” 
‘Yorker— corker— por—”’ 

“ Better make it a full pitch,” I sug- 
“Step out and make it a full 
Then there are such lots of 





We ‘ve 


gested. 

pitch. 

rhymes.” 
“ Thanks, I will. Well?” 

| “One. Do you play Bridge?” 

7 No.” 

| “Two. 
“T can.” 
“Three. Do you play Cricket? Not 

| that it matters.” 

| “Yes, I do sometimes. 

|Send me a proof, will you? 

way, What paper is this for?” 
“The Sportsman, if you'll play. On 

Friday. Do.” 


” 


Do you play Chess ? 


Good-bye. 


By the 


He does some- | 


doesn’t go into eleven, and then we shall 
| have a new rule.” 

| ‘“*No, I don’t think so,” said Henry. 
\“T don’t fancy Major Trevor would 
| allow it.” 











LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES. 
Or, Who was Who ? 
Immanuen. Kawnr (1724-1804). 

Ir would be difficult to overestimate 
the achievements of ImmanveL Kayt in 
that realm of light literature of which 
the Germans are such admirable ex- 
ponents. His father was a strap-maker 
m Kénigsberg, and thus possessed un- 
exampled facilities for bringing up his 
son in the way he should go. But we 
must not waste time over anecdotes of 
the little Immanve.’s boyhood ; we must 
pass on to a consideration of his place 
in literature. 

In upholding Kayt’s claims to be con- 
sidered the pioneer of the New Humour 
we must not overlook the labours of 
|'Davio Hume in the same field. It was 
|in a witty controversy with Hume that 
| Kant first made his mark. It is true 
‘that he had already published his Dis- 
sertatio de Mundi Sensibilis atque In- 
telligihilis Forma et Prineipiis ; but this 
delightful little volume, which has 
isince become so popular and is said to 
'be one of the favourite bedside books 
fof Dr. W. G. Grace, acquired no more 
'than a local reputation at the time of 
|its issue. What really put Kayr on his 
imettle and led to the production of his 
| best work was a statement of Hume’s 
that apodeictic necessity could not be 
discovered in casuality. Kant said he 
should have thought Hume knew better 
than to talk like that. Why, of course 
it could. And he proved it in a work 
brimming over with fun. “Could we 
not add,” he asked, in the course of it, 
“from the intellect an inferential a 
priort form, which, in combination with 
the a priori perceptive form, might give 
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OUR MARKSMEN. THE RAW MATERIAL. 


Range Officer. “Goop Gracious! WHat are you Doing? THAT RIFLE’S LOADED AND CocKED!” 
Recruit. “‘I BIN AND LOST ONE OF THEM CARTRIDGE THINGS, AND I BE LOOKIN’ IF THERE BE TWO ON ‘EM IN THE GUN.” 








birth to an a priori schema supplying | lived and died, in Kénigsberg. He saw 
necessity to casuality?”’ Hume, tackled | nothing of the world outside that place, 
in this pungent and searching manner,| which can easily be found on the map 
could not deny it. He said, “ Well, if you| by anyone who knows where to look for 
put it in that way, perhaps we could.” | it; and to the end of his life he was 
Of course every schoolboy can see the | actually never in a railway train. How 
point now, but Kay? saw it first, and | different was Hume’s preparation for his 
if he had not exercised his whimsicality life-work! After writing his first two 
on it we should not yet know exactly | books, feeling that he stilllacked material, 
where we stood with the a priori schema.| he became the companion of an insane 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing to) nobleman, accompanied a military ex- 
he noticed about the career of ImmanveL| pedition against France, and a mission 
Kant is that he was nearly sixty before| to Vienna and Turin, picking up copy 
he met Home in his own field and van-| wherever he went, and only then felt 
quished him. No other known humourist| himself equal to the production of his 
has had such a late development. Mr. | side-splitting Inquiry into the Principles 
W. 8. Gitperr projected the Bab Ballads | of Morals. 
in his eradle; Mr. Barry Pam and M.| It will be seen, therefore, that to treat 
MAETERLINCK secured an early hearing | Immanvet Kawt’s life from the point of 
for their pleasantries; and both the/ view of his actions would be to do him 
Warps—Artemus and Mrs. Humpary—jan injustice. He did nothing all his 
achieved distinction before maturity.| life but write, and in the delight and 
And Davi Hume himself was still in|recreation he has spread amongst all 
the twenties when he published the first|the nations of the world lies his claim 
two volumes of his mirth -provoking| to immortality. He had a wife, but little 
Treatise on Human Nature. 
And another remarkable thing is that| that she received all his quips in stony 
[uMaNvEL Kast was born and educated,’ silence until he tried her with his famous 








epigram about the practical ego possess- 
ing a categorical imperative in deter 
mination of its own will. Then at last, 


after forty years of indifference, she 


burst into hysterical laughter, and cried, 
“TIuwanver, du bist wie eine Blume! 
Hoch!” The anecdote lacks corrobora 
tion, and even if it is true it is doubtful 
whether she quite saw the point. 

When he was nearing eighty Kayt 
published Religion innerhalb di r Grenzen 
der blossen Vernunft, concerning which 
Mark Twain said that he would rather 
have thought of “blossen Ve rnunft 
than written The Tramp Abroad 

IMMANUEL Kawr died at Konigsberg 
on February 12, 1804, just failing to 
reach St. Valentine's Day. The Emperor 
Wittiam reads his books through twice 
a year, President Rooszvett only once 
But Mr. Roosevert laughs more. The 
titled office-boy of The Throne is said to 
have written to Kénigsberg to offer 
Kant a large salary to turn out two 
columns of snappy pars. per month for 


is known of her. There is a tradition) his organ, but the letter was returned 


endorsed =“ Not 


known.” Such is 


fame. 
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DINED, Otp Man?” 
Ns THE conTRARY!” 








SHOULD MARRIED MEN BE ALLOWED TO 


PLAY COLF? 


Extract from a Golfer's Diary. 


July 21. 
never win a match 
wile 
for bachelors only. 


Played Ropinson, who would 


it wasn't for his 


Think that I shall start a links | Pole 


Mem. 


Suggest to 


the committee that no married man is 


alle wed to play golf in 


or alternoons. 
Hole ] 


‘tiful long putt. 


! ne up. 


the mornings 


I played perfectly, holing beau- 


he BENSON he ypeless. 


Hole If. R. bunkered. 
fault. ‘Two up. 
Hole IIT. Holed my approach, allowing 
for both wind and slope of green; 
really a grand shot. Caught sight 
of Mrs. R. as I walked to the next 
Three up. 

LV. Thought that I might have to 

Mrs. R. at any minute. 
drive in consequence. 

Disgusting! ‘Two up. 

Hole V. R. seemed to be looking for his 
wife instead of attending to what 

| I was saying. My drive lay on a 


Entirely his own 


tee. 


speak to 
Missed my 
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— ae be expected to play off buttercups ? 


One up. 

Hole VI. Stymied R. quite perfectly. 

He pretended to think that we were 

not playing stymies. We were. ‘Two 

up. 

Hole VII. Saw Mrs. R. looking aimlessly 
out to sea. These loafing ladies are 
enough to put any man off his game. 
Why can't they do something? One 
up. 

Hole VIII. R. may say what he likes, 
but he waved to his wife. 1 was also 
annoyed by his stockings, which | 
should think Mrs. R. knitted. The 
sort of useless thing she would do. 
All square. 

Hole IX. Got well away from Mrs. R., 
and though my caddie coughed as | 
was approaching | laid my ball dead. 
Beautiful shot. One up at the turn. 

Hole X. Had the hole in my pocket when 
R. laid hisapproach dead. Ridiculous 
luck. All square. 

Hole XL. Just as I was driving I saw 
Mrs. R. still looking at the sea. | 
complained, but R. took no notice. 
At any rate she cost me the hole. 
One down. 

Hole XII. Varnon couldn’t have played 
better than I did, and even R. had to 
say, “ Good shot !”’ twice. All square. 

Hole XIII. As I was putting I had a 
feeling in my back that Mrs. R. had 
arrived at last. Missed my putt and 
only halved the hole. 

Hole XIV. Couldn't Mrs. R. any- 
where. Wondered where on earth 
she had got to, or whether she was 
drowned. Of course I lost the hole. 
One down. 

Hole XV. A little dispute, as R. claimed 
that his ball—which was under a 
wheelbarrow—was on ground under 
repair. Absolutely foolish, and I told 
him so. All square. 

Hole XVI. Madea perfect drive,approach 
and putt. Looked everywhere for 
Mrs. R. and couldn't see her. One up. 

Hole XVII. Completely put off by won- 
dering when I should see Mrs. R. 
Most unfair. Told my caddie I should 
report him to the committee. All 
square. 

Hole XVIII. Saw Mrs. R. on a hill half 
a mile away. Got on my nerves. R. 
said, ‘“ Halloa, there’s my wife! I 
thought she wasn’t coming out this 
morning.” Lost the hole and the 
match, and told the secretary that 
R.’s handicap ought to be reduced. 


see 





Tue unkindest thing that has yet been 
said about Father Bernarp VaAuGHAN 
appeared in The Tablet last week ; which 
stated that his sermons on Thie Sins of 
Society “were manifestly intended -for 





| buttereup, and who the deuce can 


ben 


the benefit of those who were not all 
there.” : : 
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THE GYNACOPHOBES. 


I REJOICE, DEAR BROTHER HALDANE, THAT JUST AS IT HAVE RENOUNCED THE CHARMS OF 


Brorner AsQuiTH. ! 
rHE SUFFRAGETTE SO YOU HAVE SOUGHT SANCTUARY FROM THE WILES OF Ff EMALE RANK AND BEAUTY 
: {rmy Order of 1004 





Attempts to obtain favourable consideration of any application by the use of outside influence are forbidden 
“T am aware of this order... . The Army Council is determined that it shall be enforced Vr. Haldane.| 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tory, MP. 


House of Lords, Monday, July 16.- 
Delightful time in Lords _ to-night. 
Circumstances as indicated on Orders 
of Day not promising. 

Business under discussion, London 
County Council (General Powers) Bill. 
\lways pretty to watch noble Lords 
dealing, however remotely, with London 
County Council. Whilst the Marxiss 
was still with us it was worth an hour's 
patient sufferance of dreary procedure to 
hear him casually allude to the House 
of Commons. ‘The scorn, the contempt, 
the pained reluctance were charming. 
Noble Lords especially of ancient Vic- 
torian lineage hold and display same 
feeling towards the L.C.C. Sark, who 

is travelled in the East, tells me atti- 
tude of majority of Lords towards this 
latest development of autocratic power 
reated by popular vote always reminds 

m of the camel when, taking its walks 
abroad, it meets a tame elephant. It 
throws back its head, curls lip and 
nostril, and, till the elephant is out of 
sight, assumes a severely “ Don’t-know- 

h!” expression. 

To-night obliged for full hour to dis- 
cuss L.C.C. and its works. Had decided 
to negative clause in Bill authorising 
Council to establish service of street 
imbulanees in London, when Youne 
Wemyss came to the front, claymore in 
hand, proposing to lop off at a stroke 
Clauses 27, 28, and 29. These author 
ised Council to supply electric fittings 
for the electric light they already have 
power to purvey. ‘Topic rather sordid ; 





\N ILuumivant or Exrraorpivary Sravine 
Power. 


(E-rl of W-m-ss) 
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here !”’ 


just sort of thing pettifogging County 
Council would potter about. The states- 
manlike glance of Youna Wemyss going 
straight to heart of matter discovered 
fresh attempt to extend principle of 
municipal trading hateful to lofty minds. 
With consummate art he at outset 
introduced autobiographical touch that 
straightway lifted the theme above the 
|level of Cheapside ; commanded atten 
| tion of noble Lords who thought they had 
| been sufficiently bored. Lightly turn 
ling back the leaves of memory, he re 
called a November night in the reign 
of Queen Anyeé when he left the House, 
strolling homewards in company with 
Henry Sr. Jon, perhaps better known 
in history as Lord Botincproke. As they 
carefully picked their way along the 
oil-lamp -lit narrow streets that then 
converged on the Palace of Westminster, 
| Sr. Jouy, in high spirits at having got 
through the Army Estimates at a single 
sitting, commented on the sufficient 
| brilliancy of the illumination. 
| “You couldn’t imagine anything better 
than this, Excno, could you?” the War 
Minister asked (Lord Excuo at that date 
|had not succeeded to the peerage). 
Younc Wemyss modestly told the 
listening Lords how in reply he had 
confidently predicted discovery of an 
illuminating element that would sup 








A “ Hypocritical 


Wuirte.’ 


Mr. K-r H-rd-e. “ Look here, young Sir, I engaged this machine for myself and my friend 


Mr. F. E. Sm-th. “ That’s all right, old man, only I took it!!” 
(Mr. K-r H-rd-e, who had announced his intention of moving the adjournment on the Natal 
“ Atrocities,” was forestalled by Mr. F. E 


Sun-tlr. ) 


plant oil lamps in the street, wax candles 
on the tables of the rich, farthing lights 
in the dwellings of the poor. Confessed 
he did not then precisely know the new- 
comer would be gas. But gas it was, 
and to gas had succeeded the electric 
light. 

Was that the fulfilment of develop 
ment, the last word of science? As 
confidently as he had controverted S1 
Joun’s optimistic view about the per 
manency of oil as an illuminant, Youno 
Wemyss, standing to-night by way of 
change at the corner of the Front Bench 
below that on which Lord Lanspowye, 
Lord Asueourse and other ex-Ministers 
sat entranced, declared that the electric 
light was but a fleeting expedient. He 
could not tell their Lordships what would 
be the next article; but it would come. 

This the picturesque prelude to an 
argument calculated to shrivel up the 
County Council, electric fittings and 
all. Stubbornly, stupidly, confident that 
oil lamps had come to stay, the prede 
cessors of the L.C.C. in Queen Awyye’s 
time formed a water park for the pre- 
servation of their own whales, built 
what Lord Hatssury would call “a sort 
of” fleet of penny packet boats fitted up 
with oil cisterns, and so prepared to 
supply the lights o’ London with sperm 
oil for all time. This, of course, done at 
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expense of the ratepayers. When gas 
dowsed the light of oil lamps, the capital 
invested in water park and whales was 
lost. The fleet of packet boats was dis- 
patched by the Jack Fiswer of the day 
to the scrap heap, and grievous perma- 
nent addition was made to the burden 
of the rates. 

‘My Lords,” said Younc Wemyss, beat- 
ing the palm of his left hand with a 
rolled copy of the Orders of the Day, 
“history will repeat itself. To-day gas 
as a street illuminant has been super 
seded by electric light. The electric 
light will go in its turn. I do not say 
when or how. But go it will, and then 
where will be your London County 
Council with their barns full of electric 
light fittings ?”’ 

Seemed as if nothing could withstand 
this. Somehow or other when amend 
ment was submitted it was negatived, 
and the obnoxious clauses remained 
portions of a Bill read a third time 
without division. 

Business done.Commons still croon 
ing over Education Bill in Committee. 

House of Commons, Tuesday night. 
“The House of Commons likes a Leader 
who will show it sport.” 

Thus Pam, discoursing midway in the 
last century. 

This afternoon Privce Arrtuur be- 
thought himself of the axiom, and to 
pleased surprise of House adopted it. 
In Committee on Education Bill. Accus- 
tomed to condition of inertia. Hot July 
afternoon. ‘Terrace crowded; benches 
nearly empty. ‘hed Part IV., which 
provides a central Education Autho- 
rity for Wales. An old familiar story ; 
was part of Bill as introduced, printed 
and circulated. Apathy on the subject 
indicated by empty benches. Ssirn 
of Liverpool, jealous for Parliamen- 
tary control, from behind Front 
Opposition Bench and moved amend- 
ment substituting for the Authority 
proposed by Bill the words ‘“ Con- 
sultative Education Committee under 
the Board of Education to be called the 
Welsh Central Committee.” 

Lioyp-Grorce, protesting that the 
Welsh Members were not afraid of 
Parliamentary control, practically ac- 
cepted the amendment. Added that 
in order to carry out the designed pur- 
pose it would be necessary to appoint a 
Minister with a seat in the House 
responsible for everything done by the 
Welsh Council. 

In certain moods Prixce Artuur might 
have seized the opportunity to compli- 
ment his young friend the Member for 
Liverpool on his success in imposing a 
crucial amendment on an all-powerful 
Government. Through his agency the 
Opposition as a whole had scored heavily, 
demonstrating the wholesome fact that 
the battle is not always to the strong. 


Rea 


rose 





That would have been commonplace ; 
Prince ARTHUR is a genius. 

He began quietly enough. Probably 
when he started he had not fore- 
seen whither he was going. As he 
proceeded light dawned on him. He 
followed it eagerly, passionately. Brush- 


ing aside the familiar original clause | 


proposing a separate Education Autho- 
rity for Wales, ignoring his able young 
friend blushing with pleasure at accept- 
ance of an important amendment, he 


seized on the proposal that the Welsh | 





Prixsce Artuur in Tracic MELODRAMA. 


(“In all his experience he had never seen | 


an artificially engendered passion torn into more 
minute and infinitesimal tatters.” — Mr. Asquith.) 
The ex-Prime Minister.) 


Council should be made directly respon- 
sible to Parliament in the person of a 
representative seated on the Treasury 
Bench. Was there ever such an insult 
to the House of Commons? Was ever 
Committee treated with such contumely ? 

“Mr. Grapstone himself,” he cried, 
amid enthusiastic cheers from the dead 
statesman’s friends and admirers seated 
round him, “ would have shuddered at 
the suggestion.” 

The printed words 
speech is reported give but slight idea 
of the performance. They lack the 
ring of indignant tone, the countenance 
glowing with righteous indignation, the 


in which the | 


lithe figure vibrant with horror at a 
| Minister, backed by whatsoever majority, 
|daring to touch with unhallowed hand 
|the Ark of the liberties and privileges 
of the House of Commons. 

“ An artificially engendered passion,” 
Asquira bluntly called it. Actually it 
was splendid, reviving regret frequently 
felt during the last Parliament that 
fortune had not led Pryce Arruur’s 
steps in the direction of the stage door. 
When, in his turn master of legions, he 
was accustomed night after night to gag 
a helpless minority, beaming on their 
contortions a smile that made them 
almost think they liked the discipline, 
he charmingly filled the part of light 
comedy. ‘To-day he rose almost to the 
height of tragedy. 

Business done.—Clause 37 added to 
Education Bill. 





RONDEAU. 


| Tue Suffragette has come to stay, 

To that event we may as well 

Make up our minds, her strident yell 
[s heard amongst us every day. 


Poor Man at present is at bay, 
Endeavouring in vain to quell 
The Suffragette. 


In time, no doubt, she ll get her way 
(When that will be, no man can tell), 
But—pray divulge not where I dwell 
Woman does not deserve, I say, 
The Suffrage Yet! 











| 


Our Gallant Frontiersmcn. 


| “Last evening the first general meet- 
ling of the Manchester and District 
|Committee of the recently formed 
| Legion of Frontiersmen was held, and 
|considering the bad weather the atten- 
| dance was a satisfactory one.”—Man- 
| chester Courier. 


| Sad Fate of an Irish Bull. 


“Tue speaker proceeded to refer to 
| the sale of diseased meat. A veterinary 
surgeon spoke of beasts killed to save 
| their lives.” —Jrish Times. 

| Mr. Puncn’s Dermsition oF A Bore.- 
The man who talks about his own motor- 
car when you want to talk about yours. 





Holiday Candour. 


| “Fourwisnep House, summer months .. 
\Flies in village; no _ servants.”— 
| Standard. 

Master. Who said, and under what 
circumstances : “C’est magnifique, mais 
ce n'est pas la querre?”’ 

Boy. Napoteox, on his retreat from 
Moscow. 
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Head of the Laundry. “ 
TOWARDS YOUR TROUSSEAU.” 

Betay. “ Piease, Ma'am, I've GoT some 

Head of the Laundry. “ Reatty! Wat 


So, Betsy, 1 HEAR YOU'RE GOING TO BE MARRIED. 
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You MUST LI 


OF THAT—-WHAT YOU SAID,” 
HAVE You Gor?” 


TUNNIN Ce KW med 


T ME KNOW WHAT YOU'D LIKE ME TO GIVE You 


Betsy. “ Puease, Ma'am, I'VE GOT SIX CUPS AND SAUCERS AND A GLASS CASE OF STUFFED BIRDS.” 








BACK-TO-NATURE HOTELS. 

[One of the Paris hotels in the Place Ven- 
dome has arranged to supply its guests with a 
shower of rain to order. By an arrangement 
f pipes placed high in the air over the court- 
yard a shower is obtained whenever required. 
The guests may sit under an immense umbrella, 
25 feet in diameter, enjoying the cool rainfall 
n a hot summer day.” 

“The Carlton Hotel is bringing live troat 
from Barrasford-on-Tyne. A glass tank will 
be fixed in an annexe to the palm garden beyond 
the restaurant, and those who are so pleased 
may go and see the actual fish caught ten 
uinutes before they are served at table.” 

Daily Paper.) 

Tae above announcements seem to 
indicate a new and refreshing develop- 
ment of the activity of-the modern hotel- 
proprietor. May we not hope that so pro- 
mising an idea will becarried still further, 
and that, in the near future, paragraphs 
like the following may be expected ? 

‘Something entirely new in the way of 
dinners for the twelfth was that arranged 
by the proprietors of the Savoy Restaurant 


for the Hon. Bossy Biazer and party. 
At a given signal a strong covey of birds 
was put up from behind the musicians’ 
gallery. 
some capital sport was enjoyed, the bag 
including not only sufficient game for 
the party but two waiters, a bar-tender, 
and a prominent member of the Humani- 
tarian League who was dining at an 
| adjacent table.” 

| “* Thunderstorm suppers’ are, we 





hear, to be the latest novelty in fashion- | 
By special arrange- | 
ments with the Electric Installation Co. | 


able entertaining. 


and the District Railway, the manage- 
ment of the Hotel Cecil have secured for 
their patrons a complete realisation of 
the most pronounced form of atmospheric 
disturbance. Nothing could be more 
refreshing on these sultry evenings 
than to dine in semi-darkness, to the 
accompaniment of crashing thunder 
jand brilliant but innocuous electric 
discharges. 

Canard au tonnerre, as prepared by 





The light was excellent and | 


the able chef of the establishment, 
promises to become the most popular 
supper delicacy of the waning season.” 

| “ Bear-steaks from animals freshly 
hunted and slain by the diners them- 
‘selves are now announced by the Ritz 
Hotel as an addition to its daily menu. 
|The experiment of letting loose a con 
'signment of grislies on the premises is 
lone that will be watched with interest 
by epicures and others. We have, how 
ever, small sympathy with “ Returned 
Traveller,” who writes to The Daily Mail 
complaining of the loss of a valuable 
suit-case and a second cousin, owing to 
an encounter with one of the new im- 
| portations in the passenger lift. Every 
|innovation must be attended by some 
| such trifling mishaps, and we trust that 
|the management will persevere un- 
\deterred in thei enterprising and 
attractive scheme.” 








| Lam at tHe Bawor Taste.—Sursum 
corda—* I double hearts.”’ 
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THE HEIGHT OF THE CATERPILLAR SEASON 





IN HYDE PARK. 








THE INVINCIBLE ARMIDA. 


Ir seems that when the people of 
Damascus were at war it was the 
custom to rely upon their Princess 
Armida to crumple up the enemy by the 
sheer force of her beauty. This enabled 
the War Office to develop that military 
economy which is so dear to the heart 
of Mr. Haupane. As one of her Maids 
of Honour forcibly put it: 

Ah! quel bonheur! Nos désirs sont comblés, 
Sans nous cofiter ni de sang ni de larmes 

It must therefore have been pecu- 
liarly galling to the lady (who on her 
own showing had captured a thousand 
hearts without once losing her own) to 
find, in the person of the redoutable 
Renaud, a General Officer who remained 
impervious to her fascination ; enjoying, 
in his own words, “‘ une heureuse indif 
férence.” That was why she found it 
necessary to supplement her physical 
charms by those of certain “ Spirits’ 
whom she was in the habit of summon 
ing from the vast) Inferno to obey her 
magic art. 

Following her directions 

Démons affreux, cachez-vous 

Sous une agréable image 
they disguise themselves as Naiad or 
Ny mph ; and, finding Renaud engaged in 
a siesta on the usual open-air stage-sofa 
by the banks of a thoroughly nice river, 
they enchant him and dress him up in 
rose-garlands ; and with such good effect 
that Armida, coming upon him with the 
dagger of vengeance in her hand, is over 
come by his attractions; and remarks 
that 

Il semble étre fait pour Amour 

Many of us thought that he looked 
rather ridiculous under his paper roses, 
but Armida had a perfect right to her 
own opinion. 

Naturally shrinking from publicity in 
the hour of her’ faiblesse, she arranges 


that they shall have their loves apart in 


the “‘most remote wilderness; and 
attaching herself to the back of the 
property sofa she instructs the demons to 
spirit them away through air, “aw bout 
de ll naive rs.” 

Chagrined, in Act III., at losing the 
heart she had never lost before, and a 
good deal annoyed by the suspicion that 
Renaud has only yielded to her under 
stress of sorcery, she summons Hatred 
Madame Kirksey Luyy) to exorcise Love 


from her constitution ; but finally repents, | 


and determines that things shall remain 
in statu quo. 

Meanwhile some of Renaud’ s brother- 
officers have come round to the Wilder- 
ness to look up the deserter, and get 
their Heracles out of his Omphale’s 
snares, All sorts of distractions are 
strewn in their path. At first they 
encounter “des bétes farouches et des 





PARTANT DE LA SYRIE. 


Renaud (M. Larvitre) and Armida (Mile. | 


Brévat) leave the neighbourhood of Damascus 
en route pour “ les plus reculés Déserts.” 


monstres épouvantables,” including 2 
prehistoric ponies, 1 hippopotamus, and 
1 ordinary devil. These withdraw before 
the ga iden sceptre of Ubalde (M. Crappé) 
and the magic sword of Le Chevalier 
Danois (M. AurcHeysky, apparently not 
much the worse for his fatal duel with 
Eugene Onéghin, except that perhaps 
his voice was a little metallic from the 
effects of the bullet). 

Next there are enchantments —demons 
that take the lovely disguise of actual 
lady friends. What would have hap- 
pened if these gentlemen had been 
tempted simultaneously I dare not 
guess. But by a clever device they are 
tempted separately; so that there is 
always one man disengaged who can 
hold up the golden sceptre and make 
the temptress vanish and say, in what 
finally becomes a formula adaptable for 
a duet, 

Ce que l’'Amour a de charmant 

N’est qu'un funeste enchantement. 
A really humorous episode, and played 
without a smile. 

In the last Act we find Armida and 
Renaud in the gardens of an enchanted 
palace (a little like Monte Carlo). 
Renaud, having discarded his armour, 
together with all interest in military 
glory, has settled himself down to a 
good long spell of dalliance. He has 
become habituated to wearing a wreath 
of roses round his neck and under 
one arm, like the strap of a field 
glass. Armida, on the other hand, is 
restive. Hers is amore complex nature, 
which suffers from presentiments; and 
nothing will content her until she has 
gone and consulted the powers of hell 
as to the best plan of detaining him 
from the stern path of duty. She goes, 
leaving him under the charge of “ the 
Pleasures,” with the following instruc- 
tions : 

Jusques 4 mon retour, par d’agréables jeux, 

Occupez le Héros que j'aime. 
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And very agreeable is their play, which 
includes a Gavotte, a Minuet, and a 
Sicilian Dance, all accompanied by lovely 
gestures and delightful airs, that still 
leave the hero cold and distrait in the 
absence of the prima donna. Politely 
requested to desist, the ballet leaves him 
alone, and he is at once discovered by 
his brother officers—an embarrassing 
situation of which he is acutely con- 
scious. 

Ciel! quelle honte de paraitre 

Dans l'inligne état ot je suis ! 

The sentiment does him credit. It is 
what you would expect from an officer 
and a gentleman, guilty of desertion, 
and found in an obscure retreat with a 
flower garden round his neck. 

He is easily induced to rejoin the 
fighting-line; and though Armida, re- 
turning in the nick of time, says “ Ciel!” 
and asks him, “Must you go? Can't 
you stay?” he is adamant, and leaves 
her in a dead faint with the rather chilly 
solace of this comment : 


Que ton destin est déplorable ! 


But Armida is not absolutely done for. 
Having come to, she cries “ Ou swis-je ?”’ 
and orders her demons to set fire to the 
pavilion (to which, out of respect for 
Renaud’s impersonator, we may perhaps 
give the name Chateau Laffitte) and 
so obliterate the scene of this most 
unfortunate affair. When we see the 
last of her the invincible creature is 
being borne aloft in a Flying Machine 
(Char Volant) on the direct road to 
vengeance. 

I am informed that Qurvactt’s libretto 
had been already used some ninety years 
before Giuck handled it. And, for all 
its unconscious humour, I can under- 
stand the fascination it had for com- 
posers with a penchant for dance-music. 
One is apt to weary of the incidental 
ballet——“‘dance of Russian peasants” 
and so forth—that has no sort of relation 
to the issues of a play. But here, 
among these “ Pleasures,” and Nymphs, 
and Shepherdesses of the Spirit-world, 
the ballet is of the very essence of the 
drama. Each of its movements has a 
meaning, and indeed the main design 
seems constructed largely with the idea 
of affording the ballet a sphere of influ- 
ence. Of this the leading dancers 
showed a sensitive appreciation, but I 
am not sure that the rank and file of the 
corps de ballet were fully conscious of the 
importance of their mission and the signi- 
ficance of gestures which had not always 
been even learnt by heart. But the 
orchestra, under M. Messacer, showed a 
very perfect sympathy with the exquisite 
sweetness of the music. 

Mile. Brévat, whose way of wearing 
her clothes should be a lesson to the 
bunchy heroines of Wacyer Opera, was 
a noble and stately figure, with the 


At wOOV 
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The Foreman. “ Tue JURY ARE ALL OF ONE MIND—TEMPORARILY INSANE.” 








right air of Orientalism ; but she lacked 


invention in her gestures, which were | 
too much confined within the limits of | 


the semaphorical. I found her voice 
a little harsh, and preferred the singing 
of her Maids, Phénice (Miss GLersoy- 
Wuire) and Sidonie (Mme. Giciserr- 
Lesevyr, always delightful whatever she 
plays, —though I never saw anybody 
with a face less like a Damascene). M. 
Larritre has played the amorous soldier 
before—in Carmen: and I liked him 
better then. Vocally he is adequate, 
but he was not built for heroic enter- 
prise; and in the scene where he is 
left in charge of “ the Pleasures,” no one 
would have mistaken him for a Heracles 
in retreat. Mme. Kirksey LoOnNN was an 
admirable Demon, and did her hating 
with gusto. 

Mile. Das sang with equal grace and 
sweetness the parts of the Nuiad and of 
Lueinde, the lover of the Chevalier 
Danois. As his friend Ubalde, M. Cranpé 
was effective whether preaching sobriety 
or practising its opposite; and M. 
Seversnac, as Hidraot of Damascus, 
seemed to have improved his lower 
register since he went bull-fighting. 

It has taken Armida just 129 years to 
come over to Covent Garden, and we 
hope it may not be quite so long before 
she repeats the venture. “ Now that you 
have found your way here,” as they say 
in hospitable country houses. 0. 8. 








Acoorpixe to The Morning Leader, 
“ Wo.rre intends to repeat his attempt 
to swim the Channel in a fartnight.” 
Provided he can stay the course he ought 
to have no difficulty in succeeding in the 
allotted time. 





George Hirst. 
‘Tuere is a great Tyke—-Georcy Hirst, 
Of Yorkshiremen easily first ; 
Under summery suns 
He makes thousands of runs, 
But in winter in Toffee 's immersed. 


Hinst's Toffee as topaz is bright, 
And stronger than strong dynamite, 
It is sweet to the tooth, 
Grants perpetual youth, 
And is known as Best Yorkish Deliglit. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes to The Englis!: 
Churchman: “Through the window | 
could see this Bishop engaged in per 
forming the operation of blessing the 
new home ... under the nose of the 
| Archbishop of Canrersury, whose back 
was within thirty feet of this Popish 
function.” Well within thirty feet, we 
should say, if he is constructed at all on 
the usual lines. 

Lord’s Eaton beat Barrow by four 
Glasgow Herald. 


“ At 
wickets.” 
Reaisinc, as we do, the number of 
different ways in which our contemporary 
might have spelt “ Lord’s,” we cannot 
withhold our tribute of admiration at 
the unerring instinct which compelled it 
to select the right one. 
“Strong Lad, about 16, as under boots and 
door. All found but beer.” —T7'elegraph. 
We are glad to know that the Strong 
Lad was found: but it does not say 
|whether he was hiding under the boots 
‘or under the door. Probably under the 
| cellar-door, which would account for the 
| disappearance af the beer. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


ly Vr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks. 


| girl, sunny as the Italy whence she comes. A cleverly con- 
istructed plot with succession of unexpected turns sustains 
interest to the end, where the Master of the mill and Aldyth, 
after hard climbing of the stony hill, reach the top, and, as with 


The Times History of the War (Sampsox Low, Marston & | the Greeks of old, there flashes on their sight the answer-to 


G. O. C. Fourth Division (or volume) is Mr. Basu WILLIAMS. 
This volume deals with the operations conducted under the 
chief command of Lord Rowrrrs from his entry into Bloem 
fontein onwards; but there are supplementary chapters on 
Kimberley and Mafeking, and it is to these that, as a non- 
expert, | turn with most interest. (In the days of the war 
| was as competent as another to talk of “turning move- | 
ments’ and “advances in échelon,” but one must go with | 
Ihe Times, and 1 have forsaken these for “rights of entry” | 
ind Cowrer-Tempie.) Mr. Wuttims’ story of Mafeking is 
i distinguished piece of work, and the writer, very properly, | 
does not consider it beneath his dignity as an historian to 

tice the lighter side of the siege. It was becoming the 
fashion with some to belittle Banex-Powr.’s resistance, but 
Mr. WiLLiAMs is not one of those. 

In the earlier part of the book there is an exciting chapter 
n' The First De Wet Hunt.” “Then began a wild night 
mare of pursuit. The British columns, now hot on the trail, 
now missing it kept stolidly trudging along with now 
and then a brief interval, not so much for repose as to take 
until at last the men began to feel that life 
Change “ columns ’”’ 


their bearings 
wus one stupid almost ceaseless march.” 
into “ editors,” and “march” into “ pun,” and we have an 
exact account of what was happening in England at the same 


time That was not the least tragedy of the war. 


The Ha penny Villionaire (Meruven). by Grorce Sunpury. 
Is one of the most originally conceived pieces of farcical 
writing L’ve read for ages 
le njo ed re ding it, and I’m sorry [ can't, now it’s done, bury 
All my objections and faultfindings, and recommend every 
body, without prejudice, to peruse its pages. 


| But unfortunately, when a humorous writer makes jokes and 

then works upon 'em, he 
Is always ipt to grow tedious, and Mr. Sunsury certainly 

has a tendency to use material which ought to go only 
i little way, and makes it (like these lines go rather a 
long way, 

Which may be an excellent method when dealing with matters 
ot econonmi 


But if you mean to write a funny book it’s most assuredly 


tie wrong way. 


Still, he undoubtedly has a nimble imagination, and I’m not 
at all sure that he eouldn’t do something tolerably 
near perfection 

If he were not so ready to run his jokes to death ; 

\nd as this metre, if vou can call it metre, seems rather 

inclined to follow in very much the same direction, 
Let's stop and take breath 


It is no diseredit to Mrs. Barium Reyyoups that Thalassa 
Hurenmson) recalls memories of Jane Eyre. The coincidences 
are doubtless ac idental, but they are marked. ‘There is the 
same strong man with wilful ways and a past; the same 
attractive, homeless girl straying into his life, shrinking at 
first from his gruffness, finally conquered by his passionate 
love. Oddly enough the principal scenes are in both dramas 
Comparison with 


laid in a northern moorland country. 


Cnartorre Brontré’s masterpiece is dangerous. Mrs. Reynoups 
comes triumphantly out of the ordeal. The Master of Lock 
thwayte Mills is in his varying moods of morose ill-nature 
and humble love an interesting study. Aldyth is a charming 





Co.) still has Mr. Amery for its commander-in-chief, but the | their prayers Thalassa ! 





CIDER. 


Ix praise of Beer long since a Cambridge bard 
Adduced some arguments by no means shallow, 
Which to refute would seem a task too hard 
For one whose Muse is all untried and callow. 
Against undue presumption I would guard, 
Yet fain would follow longo intervallo, 
And to his verses humbly add this rider 
That there is something to be said for Cider. 


The beverage that Calverle y has sung 
Was malt and hops, a sound and honest liquor, 
‘That woke the living lyre and loosed the tongue 
Of peer or peasant, parson or hop-picker 
A heaven-sent boon that made the heart feel young, 
Though pr ssibly it made the brain no quicker. 
The modern stuff turned out from a laboratory 
Could surely never have inspired such oratory. 


True there are hardy souls among us still, 
Convinced adherents of the foaming beaker, 
Like that M.P. who nightly takes his fill, 
Two pints of bitter, as he told the Speaker. 
If he persists, I greatly fear he will 
Become a Tory as his brain grows weaker. 
Myself would rather drink the worst hotel hock 
Than emulate the feat of Mr. Bet.oc. 


The thought has often struck me, when I've read 
About the luxuries of other ages, 
I hat epicures of old, when all is said, 
Only attained quite elementary stages 
In that great art of life, the being fed 
And watered duly. Turning history’s pages, 
I’m not impressed by Sybaris or Crotona, 
Since they knew not the worship of Pomona. 


(To Lewprtkre I am, I may confess, 
Indebted for that piece of erudition.) 
Pomona still shall all my heart possess, 
Her cult shall be my self-appointed mission. 
The more | hear of other drinks, the less 
Am I disposed to alter my position, 
Which is that cider is the only beverage 


For those who live in this too sharp and clever age. 


The man who has to use his wits can not, 
And never could, sustain himself on whisky, 
Whether produced from patent still or pot ; 
And other drinks are similarly risky. 
The Cider drinker, though, can stand a lot 
Without becoming dangerously frisky ; 
His is a genial outlook, full of charity, 
That still retains a perfect mental clarity. 


Yet many a noble edifice of song 
Has in the past been reared to glorify 
This drink or that. They were not wholly wrong, 
Those architects of Baechic praise, and I, 
Conscious my inspiration is less strong, 
Am not concerned their merits to deny, 
Content to consecrate this small side chapel 


To Cider, wholesome produce of the Apple. Z¥ 2. 





























